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truly mountainous country are uninhabited; people are
confined to valleys so that population is unevenly spread in
scattered groups between which communication is not easily
made, so that the social unit tends to be the clan, and may
give rise to a territorial organization such as the canton. Only
in an advanced stage of political evolution are these distinct
units brought together in one State. On the other hand,
movement and contact between the inhabitants of larger
areas are more easily developed on plains so that trade and
the diffusion of ideas are facilitated to a greater extent than
among mountains. But those very facilities which encourage
the development of States on plains also encourage the
expansion of adjacent States, and lead to rivalry. Greater effort
is therefore necessary to maintain the territorial integrity of
States which consist mainly of plains. The ease with which
expansion of a powerful State can take place on such terrain
explains why each of the world's great plains has either been
incorporated in one State or has become a region of competition
between rival States.
Examples of the former case are to be seen in the inclusion
of the Siberian Plains in the U.S.S.R., and the Middle West
in U.S.A. The European Plain provides the clearest example
of the locus of an age-old conflict between rival groups, the
result of which is clearly reflected in the present pattern of
States. In each of the political units of that battleground there
remains the fear of encroachment by neighbour States with all
the repercussions on its internal organization. Conversely,
mountainous terrain often provides facilities for refuge, and
not only against territorial expansion, or it may exert a protective
influence behind which a State may achieve political security
although it suffers from economic and cultural isolation.
In the past, and to a less extent today, rivers have played
a dual role both in the evolution of States and in their internal
activities. In these apparently contradictory functions the
character of the riparian areas has also been important. The
value of a river in its significance to a State or States depends
partly on the nature of the valley it occupies but also on the
physical conditions of the land immediately adjacent to its
banks. Before man was able to bridge rivers and to drain the